OTHER METHODS

Three additional methods are worth mentioning, though
they do not fit neatly into the scheme above. They
include the dialog specification procedure, experimental
programming, and case studies.

The dialog specification method is a global procedure
that cuts across the first several steps outlined above.
It is a procedure that prescribes a method for developing
an interactive dialog with a system and sets a design
standard. The method includes task analysis and flow
charting of user activities as well as standard means of
communicating the specific design requirements to the
programmer. The design standard describes acceptable
screen layouts, interactive devices and how they are to
be used, acceptable command language syntax, etc., down
to a level of detail compatible with the specificity of
the range of applications to which it is intended to
applyc For example, if all designs concerned telephone
management applications, the specification would deal
only with the range of tasks in this domain. These
specifications are built from human factors principles as
well as accumulated data from user testing. Pew et al.
(1979) describe this method more fully.

Experimental programming is similarly a more global
method for designing systems and interfaces. It is a
more flowing, adaptive technique involving users,
designers, and programmers (sometimes all in the same
person). Someone builds a prototype of a new system with
some fraction of the functionality and some fraction of
the user interface in place. This prototype is then used
by a variety of programmer/users who generate suggestions
for new features and suggestions for revisions for exist-
ing functions. As many suggestions as possible are
incorporated into the prototype; the good features
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